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LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. 
ASCRIBED TO THE 
Reverend JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
Late Prefident of Princeton College. 


OFFER, with fome hefitation, a few - 
tions upon the married flate. I expmefs 
myfelf thus, becaufe the fubjet has been fo of- 
sen and fo fully treated, and by writers of the 
firk clafs, that it may be thought nothing now 
remains to be faid that can merit attention — 
My only apology is, that what I offer is the 
fruit of real obfervation and perfonal reflection. 
It is not a copy of any man’s writings, but of 
my own thoughts; and therefore if the fenti- 
ments fhould not be in themfelves wholly new, 
they may poflibly appear in a light not alto- 
gether common. I thall give you them in the 
way of aphorifms or obfervations ; and fubjoin 
to each a few thoughts by way of proof or il- 
luftration. 
1. Nothing can be more contrary to reafon 
or public utility, than the converfation and writ- 
ings of thofe who turn matrimony into ridicule ; 





yet itis in many cafes as weakly defended as it 
‘By jal attacked. 


"""Thofe who treat marriage with ridicule, a& 


in dire& and deliberate oppofition to the order 
providence, and to the conftitution of the fo- 
ciety of which they are members. The true 
reafon why they are borne with fo patiently, is, 
that the auther of our nature has implanted in 
ws inflinétive propeniities, which are by much 
too firong for their feeble attacks. 
are to eftimate the malignity of a man’s con- 
dué& or fentiments, not from their effec, but 
from their native tendency, and his inward dit- 
pofition, it is not eafy to imagine any thing more 
eriminal, than an attempt to bring marriage in- 
to difelteem. Itis plainly an effort, not only to 
deftroy the happinefs, but to prevent the exif- 
tence of human nature. A man who continues 
through life in a fingular ftate, ought, in juftice 
to endeavor to fatisfy, the public x his cafe is 
fingular, and that he has fome irifuperable ob- 
ftacle to plead in his excufa If, inftead of this, 
he reafons in defence of his own conduét, and 
takes upon him to condemn whofe of others, it 
is at Once incredible and abfurd: thatis to fay, 
he can fearcely be believed to be fincere. And 
whether he be fincere or not, he deférves to be 
detelted. 

In fupport of the laft part of my remark, let 
it be obierved, that thofe who wiite in defence 
of marriage uieally give fuch fublime and ex 
alted defcriptions, as are not realized in one cate 








ota $ efore cannot be a jull 
motive to aconfiderate man. Inftead of infiit- 
ing on thé abfolute ty of marriage for the 


fervice of the ftate, 


But if we ‘ 


that arife from it, in ordinary cafes ; they give 
us a certain refined idea of felicity, which hard- 
ly exilts any where but in the writers imagina- 
tion. Even the Spectator, than whom there is | 
hardly in our language a more juft and rational | 
writer, after faying many excellent things in de- | 
fence of marriage, fcarcely ever fails to draw | 
the character of a lady in fuch terms, that I 
may fafely fay not above one that anfwers the ! 
defcription is to be found in a parifh, or perhaps 
acounty. Now, is it not much better to leave 
the matter to the force of nature, tfan to urges 
it by fuch arguments as thefe? Is the manner 
of thinking induced by fuch writings, likely to | 
haften or poftpone a man’s entering into the 
marriage flate ? 

There is alfo a fault I think to be found in) 
almoft every writer who fpeaks in favor of the 
female fex, that they over-rate the charms of , 
the outward form. This is the cafe in all fo-| 
monces—a clafs of writings to which the world | 
i$ very little indebted. The fame thing may be 
faid of plays, where the heroine. for certain, and | 
often all the ladics that are introduced, are re- | 
prefented as inimitably beautiful. Even Mr. 
Addifon himfelf in his admirable defcription of 
Martia, which he puts in the mouth of Juba, | 
though it begins with 

Tig not a fet of features or complexion, &. 
yet could not help inferting 

True fhe it fair’; ob, bow divinely fair ! - 
Now, | apprehend this is direétly contrary to 
what fhould be the defign of every moral writer. 
Men are naturally too apt to be carried away 
with the admiration of a beautiful face. Mauit 
it not, therefore, confirm them in thi error, | 
when beauty is made an effential part of every 
amiable character ? The preference fuch writers 
pretend to give to the mental qualities, goes but 
a little way to remedy the evil. Ifthey are 
aever feparated in the defcription, whenever 
men find the one, they will prefume upon the | 
other. .But is this according to truth, or agree- | 
able te experience ? What vait numbers of the 
moft valuable women are to be found, who are 
by no means “ divinely fair ?”? Are thefe all to 
be neglected then? Or is it not certain, from | 
experience, that there is not a fingle quality, on. 
which matrimonial happinefs de 
as outward form? Every other qua 





what is bad; as; for example, if a woman is 
aciive and induftricus th her family, it will make 
a hufoand bear with more patience a little 
anxiety of countenance, or #et{ulnefs of temper, 
though in themfelves difagreeable. But (al- 
ways juppofing the honey-moon to be over) I 
io not think that beauty*atones in the leaft de- 
a for any bad quality whatfoever ; it is, on 
the contrary, an aggravation of them, being 
confidered as abreach of faith, cr deception, by 





the folid advantages 


holding outa falief gnal. 


“ 


‘ lover’s happinefs or hopes. 


ie 
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| we can find ro cther fault with, than that they 
good, will go%fo a certain length to “tone for | 


ee 


2. In =: married fate, in general, there is 
not fom ch happinefs as young lovers dréam 
of; nor there by far fo much unhappinefs, as 
loofe aut ‘rs univerfally fupro!e. 

The fi . part of this aphorifm will probably 
be eafily -dmitted. Before mentioning, how- 


ever, the i:ttle 1 mean to fay upon it, I beg leave 
to obferve. that it would be quite wrong to 
blame the tendernefs and fervency of affection, 
by which the fexes are crawn to ore ancther, 
and that generous devotednefs ef heart, which 
is oftem to be feen on one, and fcmetimes on both 
fides. : This is nature itfelf ; and when under 
the reftraint of reafon, and government of pru- 
dence, may be greatly fubfervient to the future 
happinefs cf life. But there is certainly an ex- 
travagance of fentiment and language on this 
fubjeét, that is at once ridiculous in itfelf, and 
the proper ~aufe, in due time cf wretchednefs 
and difapj atment. 

Let any .an who has outlived thefe fenfati- 
ons himfeh. 2nd has leifure to be amufed, dip a 
little into the love-fongs that have been compo- 
fed and publifhed from Anacreon to the prefent 
day, and w at a fund of entertainment will he 
find provided for him! ‘The heathen gods and 
goddeiles ae the ftanding and lawful-means of 
celebiating the praifes cf a miftrefs ; befors 
whom, no duubt, Venus for beauty, and Miner- 
va for wif m, muft go for nothing. [very 
image in nature has been called up to heighten 
our idea of female charms—the palcrnefs of the 
lily, the frethneis of the rofe, the blufh of the 
violet, and tue vermillion of the peach. This 
is even fill ..othing. One of the moft approv- 
ed topics of .. love-fick writer is, that all naturc 
fades and m. urns at the abfence of his fair, and 
puts on anew bloom at her approach. All 
this, we know well, has place only in his imagi- 
nation ; for nature preceeds quietly in her 


_ courfe, with ut minding him and his charmer in 


the leaft. 3 ut we are not yet dene. The glo- 
ry of the b-«venly orbs, the lufire of the fon 
himfelf, and zen the jcys of heaven, are fre- 
quently and familiarly introduced, to exprefs a 
Flames, darts, ar- 
rows, and | “htning from ‘a female cye, have 
been expreficns as old at leaft as the art of wri- 
ting, and are ‘till in full vegue. Some of thefe 


are a little ow: ¢, as the French exprefs it; bur 
I confefs I have fcmetimes been surprized ar 
the choice of lightning, becaufe it is capable cf 
doubie application, and may put us in mind 
that icme wives have lightning in their eyes fof- 
ficient to terrify a hufband, as well as the maids 
have to confume a lover. 


. ; a 
Docs net ail this ily fhew, that yerre 
perions are api to n fe thermichlics with ro- 


(mantic expec.ations @F a celight, beth extatic 
and permanent, fuch as never Gid and never con 
exift? And does it net at tke tame Ume expose 
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matrimony to the feoffs of libertines, who, | to efror on this fubject. . Tris no other than a 


knowing that thefe raptures muft foon come to 
an end, think it fufficient to difparage the fate 
itfelf, that fome inconfiderate perfons have not 
met with in at, what it was never intended to 
veltow ? 

I proceed, therefore, to obferve that there is 
not by far fo much unhappinefs in the married 
fiate in general, as loofe authors univeriall, 
iuppofe. I choofe to ftate the argument in this 
manner, becaufe it is much more iatistying than 
crawing pictures of the extremes on either hand. 
It jignities very little, on the other hand, to de- 
icribe the fate ofa few perfons diftinguifhed for 
underftanding, fuccefstul in life, refpected by 
the public, and dear to one another; cr on the 
other, thofe hateful brawls which by and by 
produce an advertifement in the newfpapers, 
** Whereas Sarah, the wife of the fubfcriber, 
has eleped from his bed and board,” &c. If 
we would treat of this matter with propriety, 
we muft confider how it ftands among the bulk | 
of mankind. The propolition, then, I mean to 
eflablith, is, that there is much lefs unhappinedfs 
in the matrimonial ftate than is often apprehend- 
ed, aad indeed as much real comfort as there is 





any ground to expect. 

To feppert this truth, I obferve, that staking 
mankind throughout, we find much more fatis- | 
faction and cheerfulnefs in the married than in | 
the fingle. In proportion to their numbers, I 
think of thofe that are grown up to maturer | 
years, or pait the meridian of life, there is a 
much greater degree of peevifhnefs and difcon- 
tent, whimficalneis and peculiarity, in the laf! 
than in the firft. The profpect of continuing 
fingle to the end of life, narrows the ‘mind and | 
cloies the heart. I knew an inftance of a gen-| 
tleman of a good eftate, who lived fingle till he, 
wzs patt forty, and he was efteemed by all his’ 
‘ neighbours not only frugal, but mean in fome 
parts of his conduct. ‘This fame perfon after- | 
wards marrying and having children, every bo-| 
dy obferved that he became liberal and open- 
hearted on the change, when one would have, 
thought he had a ftronger motive than before, | 
to fave and hoard up. On this a neighbor of 
his made a remark, as a philofopner, that every 
ultimate paffion is ftronger than an intermediate | 
one; that a fingle perfon loves wealth immedi- | 
ately, and on its own account; whereas a pa- 
rent can fcarcely help preferrigg his children be- 
fore it, and valuing it only for their fakes. 

This leads me to obferve, that marriage muft | 
be the fource of happinefs, as being the imme-, 
diate caufe of many other relations, the moft in-| 
terefting and delightful. I cannot eafily figure | 
to myfelf any man who does not look upon it) 
as the firft of earthly bleflings, to have children, | 
to be the objects of attachment and care when! 
they are young, and to inherit his name and 
fubitance, when he himfelf muft, in the courfe; 


| is domettic peace. 


man’s fuppofing what would not give him hap- 
pineis, cannot give it to another. Becaute, 
perhaps, there are few married women, whole 
perfons, converfation, manners, and conduct, 
are altogether to his tafte, he takes upon him to 
conclude, that the hufbands, in thee numerous 
inftances, muft lead a miferable life. Is it need- 
ful to fay any thing to fhew the fallacy of this ? 
The taltes and difpofitions of men are as various 
as their faces; and therefore what is difpleafing 
to one, may be, not barely tolerable, but agree- 
able to another. I have known a hufband de- 
lighted with his wife’s fluency and poignancy’ 
of {peech in fcolding her fervants, and another 
who was not able to bear the leaft noile of that 
kind with patience. - 
Having obviated this miftake, it will be pro- 
per to obferve, that through all the lower and 


middle ranks of life, there is generally a good 
meafure of matrimonial or domeftic comfort, | 


when their circum(tances are eafy, or their ef-' 
tate growing. ‘This is eafily accounted for, not 
only from their being free from one of the mott 
ufual caufes of peevifhnefs and difcontent, but 
becaufe the affairs of a family are very feldom 


fin a thriving ftate, unlefs both contribute their 


fhare of diligence ; fo that they have not always 
a common happinefs to fhare, but a joint merit 
in procuring it. Men may talk in raptmes of 


ere 44 
youth and beauty, wit and {prightlinefs, and a 


hundred other fhining qualities ; but after feven 
years cohabitation, not one of them is to be 
compared to good family management, which 
is feen at every meal, and felt every hour in the 
hufband’s purfe. To this, however, I muft ap- 
ply the caution given above.—Such a wife may 
not appear quite killing to a ftranger on a 
tranfcient vifit. ‘There are a few dittinguifhed 
examples of women of firft rate underftandings, 
who have all the elegance of court-breeding in 
the parlour, and all the frugality and activity of 
a farmer’s wife in the kitchen; but I have not 
fourid'this to be the cafe in general. I learned 
from a certain author of many years.ago, that 
“ a great care of houfhold affairs generally 
fpoils the free, carelefs air ofa fine lady ;” and 
I have feen no reafon to difbelieve it fince. 
Once more, fo far as I have been able to 
form a judgment, wherever there is a great and 
confefled fuperiority of underftanding on one 
fide, with fome*good-nature on the other, there 
Tt is of little confequi .ce 
whether the fuperiority be on the fide of the 
man or woman, provided the ground of it be 
manifeft. The fierceft contentions are general- 
ly where the juft title to command is not quite 
clear. Iam fenfible I may bringa little ridicule 
upon myfelf here. It will be alledged “that I 
have clearly eftablifhed the right of female au- 
thority over that {pectes of hufbands, known by 
the mame of hen-peckt. But I beg that the . 






of nature, go off the ftage. Does not thisvery| nature of my pofition may be attentively con- 
circumftance give unfpeakable digaity to each| fad ave faid, “© Wherever there is a | 
parent in the other’s eye, and ferve to increafe| great confeffed fuperiority of underftand- | 
and confirm that union, which youthful paflion,| mg.” Should fot a man contiily with reafon, | 


and lefs durable motives, firft occafioned to take 
place? I the rather choofe to mention this argu- 
ment, becaufe neither exalted underftandings, 


nor elegance of manners, are neceilary to give} Gf refcuing from t 


it force. It is felt by the peafant as well as by 
the prince; and, if we believe fome obfervers 
on human life, its infimence is not leis, but 
greater in the lower than in the higher ranks. 
Before I proceed to any farther remarks, I 
muft fay a few words, to prevent or remove a 
deception, which very probably leads many in- 








when offered by his wife, as well as any body 

elfe ? Or ought he to be againft reafon, becaufe | 
his wife is for it? J, therefore, take the liberty | 
number of the hen-peckt, | 


thofe who afk the advice, and follow the direc- 
tion of their wives in moit cafes, becaufe they | 
are really better than any they could give - 

felves ; referving thofe only under the ol - 

nomination, who, through fear, are fubje&, not | 
to reafon, but to paffion and ill-humor. 
conclude this obiervetion with faying, for the 


I thall | 
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honor of the female fex, that I have known a 
greater number of infances of juft and amiable 
condud, in cafe ofa great inequality of judg. 
ment, when the advantage was on the fide of 
the woman, than when it was on thatsof the 
man. I have known many women of judgment 
an@ prudence, who"tartied it with the highe 
reipect and decency to weak and capricious 
hufbands: but not many men of diftinguithed 
abilities, who did not betray, if not contempt, 
at leafl @reat indifference, towards weak or 
trifling Wives. —~ ie 

Some other things I had intended to offer 
upon this fubjec&, but as ihe letter. has been 
drawn out to a sreager length than I expected, 
and they will com@ in with at. leaf equal 
propriety under other maaims,.I conciude at 
preijeat. ; 

I am, &c. 





Tut FRENCH SWIMMER. 
A Curious Anecdote. 

AMONG the Parifian refugees who lately 
came to Dieppe, in their way to England, was 
Monfieur D———, who arrived at the abuve 
port late in the evening, and finding the packet 
would not fail until early the enfuing morning, 
he fent his trunk on board, and retired to reit 
at his inn, with a promife from the captain that 
he fhould be called previous to the failing ef the 
vellel. Inthe hurry, however, poor Mr. D-—— 


was forgotten, and the packet of courfe got un- _ 


der way without him. It was day-light before 
he awo®e, when, on enquiry, he found, to his 
inexpreflible mortification, that. fhe had put to 
fea full three hours. He ran immediately to 
the beach, but the extreme thick fog which pre- 
vailed, utterly prevented his even obtaining a 
tranfient glimpie of her fails. Notwithftanding 
it rained in a molt violent degree, a waterman 
undertook, for an additional reward, to follow 
the packet; about two leagues diftance from 
Dieppe the boat came along fide of her, and 
poor Monfieur D — immediately got on 
board, compleatly wet to the fkin, as if Fe had 
been ducked. - 

The captain on feeing him enter the cabin 
was thunderftruck With his appearance, and re- 
quefted to know how in the name of wonder he 
came from land ?~Monfieur D. infifted that he 
{wam on board, and fhewed his wet cloaths in 
proof of his affertion. _ The Capt. in vain at- 
tempted to difcover the boat, which was return- 
ing, on account of the fog which fiill continued. 





| After complimenting his paflenger on his extra- 


ordinary abilities as a wonderful fwimmer, he 
waved taking the fum‘agreed on for his paflage, 


_and in due time they landed at Brighton. The 
following day the Captain dining with a party 


of gentlemen, the converfation happened to turn 
on {wimming, and one of the company offered 
a bet of two hundred guineas that he had a fer- 
vant would beat any man in England at that 
exercife; the wager was immediately accepted 
by the commander of the packet, who went in 
fearch of Monfieur D. He flarted at the pro- 
pofal, confcious that he could not take a fingle 
ftroke : underftanding, however, that the wager 
was play or pay, and that if he fucceeded he 
fhould have one hundred guineas for himfelf, he 
confented, and the following morning, at five 
o’clock, was fixed for trial of fkill. All parties 
were at the place. by the appointed time, except 
Monfieur D. After waiting fome minutes they 
obferved him ftriding towards them in an enor« 


' mous pair of fiiherman’s boots, drawn clofe 









